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Offers Health Courses 


7 


Featured in the new fall curriculum of the Uni- 


versity of California Extension Division in Los 


Angeles are courses for nurses, social workers, doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ assistants’ assistants, and certain 
courses of interest to laboratory technicians, according 
to announcement made by. Miss Margaret Wotton, 
executive secretary in charge of the State University’s 
Extension Division classes in southern California. 
Of interest to laboratory technicians will be a course 
in bacteriology to be given under Dr. Theodore D. 
Beckwith, opening Tuesday, September 24th; a course 


in hematology under Dr. Madeleine Fallon, opening» 


Wednesday, September 25th; and a course in ‘bio- 
chemistry under Assistant Professor Verz Goddard, 
opening Tuesday, September 24th. 

Of interest to those preparing for the State Board 
of Public Health examinations, in specific fields, the 
State University will offer courses in bacteriology, 
serology, parasitology and blood cytology. 

Of particular interest to nurses, social workers and 
others engaged in similar fields, will be a course in 


the X-ray under Assistant Professor A. H. Warner, 


and a course in elementary public health under Dr. 
Wilton H. Halverson. The former course opens Tues- 
day, September 24th in Room 137 of the Physics 
Building on the Campus of the University of Cali- 


fornia at Los Angeles. Dr. Halverson’s course meets 


in Room 800 in the 815 Hill street downtown head- 
quarters of the University of California Extension 
Division. 


_ The University Extension Division also offers this 
year a curriculum for graduate nurses. Full an- 
nouncement of the courses may be secured from the 


8th and Hill street offices on request. 


Among the courses offered in downtown Los Angeles, 
San Diego, La Jolla, and U.C.L.A. are: 
COURSES OF INTEREST TO LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 


High school chemistry or physics or equivalent are prerequisite 
to the course. 


College chemistry 1A-B general chemistry is desirable. 


601A, B. BACTERIOLOGY-_-_-_-_-- Dr. Theodore D. Beckwith 
Laboratory methods of examination of material such 
as may be expected to be submitted in actual practice. 
4 units upon completion of 601A, B, C, D. 


601A, B. Tuesday, Thursday, September 24th; 7-10 p.m.; 
Room 356 P.B.; 20 meetings; $15. Laboratory fee, $6. 


601C, D. December 5th; 20 meetings; $15. Laboratory fee, 
$6. (Also to be given by Dr. ZoBell at the Scripps Insti- 
tution, La Jolla. Tuesday, Thursday, September 24th; 
7-10 p.m. 


605A, B. HEMATOLOGY__-_________-_ Dr. Madeleine Fallon 
Blood formation, normal blood morphology, patho- 
logical changes and their significance. Technique used 
in blood studies. 2 units upon completion of 2 parts. 
Part 1—Wednesday, Friday, September 25th; 7-10 
p.m.; Room 356 P.M.; 10 meetings; $9. Part 2— 
October 30th; 10 meetings : $9. 


<n Assistant Professor Verz R. Goddard 
Designed for persons wishing to qualify for technical 
positions in clinical laboratories. 3 units upon com- 
pletion of 2 parts. Part 1—Tuesday, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24th; 7-10 p.m.; Room 340 E.B.; 17 meetings; 
$11.50. Laboratory fee for entire course, $12. Part 
——" 21st; 18 meetings; $11.50. Laboratory 
fee, 36. 
Additional courses will be offered during the second semester 
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COURSES OF INTEREST TO THOSE PREPARING FOR 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH AMINATIONS 
IN SPECIFIC FIELDS FOLLOW: 
1. BACTERIOLOGY— 


a, OU, 4 units 

2. SEROLOGY— 

a. Bacteriology 601A, B, C, D..--__-______--_____ 4 units 

b. Serology 602A, 2 units 
3. PARASITOLOGY— 

a. Parasitology 604A, B, C__------------------- 3 units 
4. BIOCHEMISTRY AND BLOOD CYTOLOGY— 

D. meme, 3 units 


COURSES FOR NURSES, SOCIAL WORKERS, DOCTORS’ 
AND DENTISTS’ ASSISTANTS AND OTHERS 


800. THE X-RAY-_-_-- Assistant Professor Arthur H. Warner 

Designed for those engaged in operating X-ray equip- 

ment and others interested in X-ray work. Demonstra- 

tions and lectures reviewing the laws governing the 

flow of electricity. Designed to enable a student with- 

out previous training in physics to grasp the principles 

underlying the generation and absorption of X-rays. 

Tuesday, September 24th; 7-9 p.m.; Room 137 P. B. ; 

8 meetings; $6. 


XB 4. ELEMENTARY PUBLIC 


A canawal survey of the field of public health in the 
United States, including a consideration of the causes 
of death, sickness, and disability; the conservation of 
infant and child life; the home and the industrial 
environment; the noncommunicable diseases; and the 
presentation of health instruction. Monday, October 
28th; 7-9 p.m.; Room 800. 


XL 2A. GENERAL PHYSICS. 
XL 1. FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOLOGY. 


XL 166A. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
XL 1A, B. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
X 125A,B. MENTAL HYGIENE. : 
XL 410A,B. PHYSIOLOGICAL DETERMINERS OF BE- 
HAVIOR. 
X 100. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CHILD. 
387. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
XL 188. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. 
X 104A,B. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 
XB 3. EPIDEMIOLOGY (to be offered in San Diego). 


The university requirements for the curricula in nursing, 


including the curricula for graduate nurses, are set forth in the | 


announcement of the curricula in nursing. 


Complete details of these and two hundred and fifty additional 
courses may be secured from: 


Los Angeles Office—815 S. Hill St._________ Tel. VAndike 2401 
Campus Office—32 Library Bldg._._______ _Tel. WOodbury 62171 
Pasadena Office—3333 N. Marengo Ave.____- Tel. STerling 2297 
San Diego Office—411 Scripps Bldg._________-__ Tel. Main 9716 


There is an idea abroad among moral people that 
they should make their neighbours good. One person 
I have to make good: myself. 
neighbour is much more nearly expressed by saying 
that I have to make him happy if I may.—Robert 
Lows Stevenson. 


But my duty to my 


HOOPER FOUNDATION COMES OF AGE 


The Hooper Foundation of Medical Research, 
credited with saving thousands of California lives 
and millions of the state’s money in the cause of 
public health, has come of age. It is observing its 
twenty-first natal year without ceremony or ostenta- 
tion despite the fact that for years it has been 
regarded as one of the nation’s chief ramparts against 
the spread of plagues and other diseases. 

The Hooper Foundation, with like success, has 
fought pestilence in dark, poisonous tropical jungles 
thousands of miles from San Francisco and has probed 
the nearby ocean depths to find the cause of the 
fiercely virulent shellfish disease. It developed the 
studies which led to the cure for pernicious anaemia, 
for which its first director, Dr. George Hoyt Whipple, 


among others, was awarded the Nobel Prize in Medi- 


cine for 1934. It saved the canning industry of the 
state from disaster by developing preventive measures 
against botulism, which have proven highly effective. 
It has gone down into the tropical leprosaria in order 
to help solve the baffling secrets of leprosy and to aid 
in developing a cure. 


One of the notable achievements of the Hooper 
Foundation was the isolation by Dr. Karl F. Meyer, 
its present director, of the causative virus of equine 
encephalomyelitis or sleeping sickness, which killed 
10,000 horses and mules in the state in three years and 
which has become a nationwide menace, not only to 


horses but toman. The discovery of latent psittacosis 


‘‘narrot fever’’ in certain types of bird pets in 
California was another achievement. 


The so-called occupational diseases, relapsing fever, 


undulant fever, and many other public health hazards 


have been definitely held in check through work done 
by the laboratories and skilled technicians of the 
Hooper Foundation. One of its greatest developments 
has been the Pacific Institute of Tropical Diseases 
which, under the direction of the foundation, has 
launched a far-flung attack on the many tropical and 
oriental maladies threatening invasion of this country. 


The idea of the Foundation was first conceived by 
George Williams Hooper, pioneer California indus- 
trialist, but he died before he could put his plan into 


effect. It was followed out by his widow, Mrs. Sophro- 


nia Hooper, who not only directed all of the terms 
of the original trust, but willed her own private for- 
tune to the Foundation. 


The Foundation was formally opened in 1914, in 
the veterinary science building of the old ‘‘affiliated 
colleges’’ in San Francisco and is a part of the medical 
school of the University of California. —Unwersity of 
California News Service. 
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NATIONS WAR ON INSECTS 


An unusual council of war will be held in London 
toward the end of September. It will be attended 
by representatives of nations more numerous than 
the members of the League of Nations. Its mission 
will not be peace, but war, war 4 1|’outrance—war 
against those of the insect world which annually 


slay millions of human beings and destroy cattle and . 


crops to the value of billions of dollars. 


The war against the kingdoms of the tsetse fly, 
the locust and various disease-bearing mosquitos and 
their allies having proved ineffective, a unity of 


command will be concentrated in the Imperial Ento- 


mological Institute of Great Britain, with its general 
staff composed of medical and agricultural experts. 
The plan of campaign to be considered in September 
will be chiefly directed against the locusts. 


| COST OF STRUGGLE HUGE 


The cost of combating these pests in the Union of 


South Africa alone is nearly $10,000,000 a year; it is 


money well and necessarily spent, for in a few hours | 


locusts will despoil crops and plantations worth many 
times that amount. _ 


Loss of human life and health due to insect-borne 
diseases is great. 
is alarmingly high. One of the worst years was 1921, 
_when about 1,600,000 deaths occurred. 


The amount of damage done by crop and forest 
pests in India, and by insects that attack cattle is 
enormous. ‘The losses they cause are reckoned to be 
more than $750,000,000 annually. 


Insects rob Canada of about $125,000,000 a year, 
and the United States of $2,000,000,000. In 1930 the 


maize stalk borer inflicted on growers a loss of $13,- 
750,000. 


It has been estimated that fully 10 per cent of the 
world’s total crops of all kinds is either devoured or 
spoiled by insects. | 


Dr. S. A. Neave, assistant director of the Imperial 
Institute of Entomology, has pointed out that, if it 
were possible to eliminate the British insect enemies, 
an addition of some 45,000,000 to the Empire’s popu- 
lation of 450,000,000 could be supported by the same 
effort as is now exerted. 


September’s conference is being organized by the 
Imperial Institute of Entomology. 


G. H. Q. OF SCIENTIFIC FORCES 


‘*This institute forms, as one might say, the G. H. Q. 
of the scientific forces fighting the insect menace,’’ 
Dr. Neave said to a representative of the Daily Mail 
of London. 


In India especially the death-roll 


‘‘Eivery year thousands more species of insect 
enemies are encountered, and specimens are caught 
and sent to us. Here we identify them and send 


information about them all over the Empire, with 


advice as to the best methods of dealing with them. 


Iam sure the public can not realize what a stupendous 


number of different insects have to be fought. 


‘“Why, insects represent 60 per cent of the living 
creatures in the world. They represent, too, man’s 
only serious competitors for natural dominion. It is 
true we have managed to ‘tame’ a few insects—notably 
the bees—and made use of them for various purposes ; 


but if we relaxed the war against our insect enemies | 


they would quickly get the upper hand. 


‘* As it 1s, we are but holding our own in the fight. | 


One has always to remember what amazing powers of 


reproducing themselves insects possess, and to realize — 
how astonishingly able they are to adapt themselves 


to varying conditions. ”’ 


Dr. Neave estimated that if their natural enemies— 
birds and certain insects—ceased to exist, the green 


fly and similar pests common to gardens would destroy 
all the vegetation in the world in six months.—New 


York 


THE TRAGEDY OF MAN 


The wisi of man is that he has Suniliiiad an 
intelligence eager to uncover mysteries, but not strong 
enough to penetrate them. With minds but slightly 
evolved beyond those of our animal relations, we are 


tortured with precocious desires to pose questions 
which we are sometimes capable of asking, but rarely — 


are able to answer. We have learned to dream of 
conquests of the forces about us; we investigate matter 
and the energy that moves it, the order that controls 
the worlds and the sun and the stars; we train our 
minds inward upon themselves, and discover emotions, 
ethical desires, and moral impulses—love, justice, pity 


-—that have no obvious relation to mere animal exist- 


ence. The more we discover, the greater is our hope- 
lessness of knowing origins and purposes. The more 
our ingenuity reveals the orderliness of the nature 
about us and within us, the greater grows our awe 
and wonder at the majestic harmony which we can 
perceive more clearly with each new achievement of 
art or of science, but which—in ultimate causes or in 
goal—eludes us. To feel this awe and to wish to fit 
into the harmony of natural things, with a vision of 
the whole, is apparently a definite phenomenon of 
human psychology.—Hans Zinsser in Rats, Lice and 
History. 
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MORBIDITY 


Complete Reports for Following Diseases for Week Ending 


August 31, 1935 


Chickenpox 


43 cases: Berkeley 2, Oakland 7, Contra Costa County 1, 
Fresno County 1, Humboldt County 1, Los Angeles County 1, 
Beverly Hills 2, Los Angeles 3, Pasadena 1, San Fernando 1, 
Madera 1, Marin County 1, Gustine 1, Orange County 1, Santa 
Ana 1, Sacramento 1, San Francisco 7, Stockton 2, San Luis 


Obispo County 2, Daly City 1, Lompoc 2, Santa Barbara. 1, 


Santa Maria 2. 
Diphtheria 


25 eases: Oakland 1, Chico 1, Kings County 1, Los Angeles 


County 8, Los Angeles 10, Fullerton 1, Sacramento 1, San Diego 
1, Los Gatos 1. 


German Measles 


31 cases: Alameda 1, Oakland 3, Amador County 1, Humboldt 
County 2, Los Angeles County 1, Los Angeles 5, Pasadena 2, 
San Rafael 1, Sacramento 1, San Francisco 8, Stockton 3, Paso 
Robles 1, Santa Barbara County 1, Sonoma County 1. 


Influenza 
4 cases: Los Angeles 3, San Quentin 1. 


Malaria | | 
5 cases: Berkeley 1, Willows 1, Yolo County 1, California 2.* 


106 cases: Berkeley 1, Oakland 3, Butte County 1, Pinole l, 
Los Angeles County 4, Beverly Hills 1, Burbank 1, Glendale 3, 
Long Beach 3, Los Angeles 11, Pasadena 1, San Fernando 1, San 
Gabriel 2, Santa Monica 1, Lynwood 1, South Gate 1, Salinas 2, 
Napa 1, Grass Valley 2, Anaheim 1, Orange 1, Sacramento 
County 1, Sacramento 1, San Francisco 23, Stockton 1, Santa 
Barbara County 2, Lompoc 6, Santa Clara County 2, Palo Alto 
2, San Jose 6, Santa Clara 1, Santa Cruz 1, Shasta County l, 
Solano County 1, Sonoma County 11, Ventura County 2, Ven- 
tura 2. | 


Mumps 

103 cases: Alameda 3, Berkeley 7, Emeryville 7, Oakland 11, 
Piedmont 1, Butte County 1, Imperial County 1, Los Angeles 
County 3, El Monte 1, Los Angeles 6, San Fernando 1, Sierra 
Madre 1, West Covina 2, Merced County 38, Grass Valley 3, 
Anaheim 2, Santa Ana 3, Laguna Beach 1, Sacramento 10, San 
Diego County 5, San Francisco 7, Santa Maria 1, Santa Clara 1, 


Siskiyou County 1, Sonoma County 19, Tuolumne County 1, 


Davis 1. 


Pneumonia (Lobar) 


46 cases: Alameda County 2, Martinez 1, Fresno County 6, 
Humboldt County 1, Hanford 1, Los Angeles County 2, Los 
Angeles 7, Monrovia 1, Monterey County 1, Colfax 1, Elsinore 1, 
Sacramento County 3, Sacramento 1, San Bernardino 1, San 
Francisco 2, San Mateo 1, Santa Barbara 1, Santa Clara County 
6, San Jose 1, Modesto 2, Tulare County 2, Ventura County 1, 


Scarlet Fever 


61 cases: Alameda County 1, Oakland 2, Fresno County 1, 
Fresno 1, Inyo County 2, Kern County 1, Kings County 3, Los 
Angeles County 2, Beverly Hills 1, Burbank 1, Glendale 1, Her- 
mosa 1, Huntington Park 1, La Verne 1, Long Beach 4, Los 
Angeles 7, Pomona 1, Santa Monica 2, Grass Valley 2, Fuller- 
ton 1, Orange 2, Sacramento County 1, Sacramento 2, San 
Bernardino 1, Coronado 1, San Diego 1, San Francisco 5, Stock- 
ton 1, Santa Barbara 1, Santa Clara County 1, San Jose 1, 
Sierra County 1, Siskiyou County 2, Tulare County 1, Exeter 1, 
Tuolumne County 2, Yolo County 1. 


Smallpox 
5 cases: San Jose. 


Typhoid Fever 


21 cases: Pittsburg 1, Fresno County 3, Orland 1, Kern 
County 1, Kings County 2, Brea 1, Riverside County 1, Sacra- 
mento County 1, Chino 2, Redlands 1, San Joaquin County 1, 
Stockton 1, Sonoma County 2, Trinity County 1, California 2.* 


Whooping Cough 


134 cases: Alameda County 2, Berkeley 8, Oakland 5, Pied- 
mont 3, Richmond 1, Fresno County 3, Imperial County 2, Los 
Angeles County 10, Alhambra 2, Covina 2, Glendale 2, Her- 
mosa 2, Los Angeles 3, Montebello 1, Pomona 1, Redondo 1, 
Santa Monica 5, Torrance 3, Lynwood 2, Maywood 1, Monterey 
County 1, Soledad 1, Napa 2, Orange County 3, Santa Ana 1, 
Sacramento 2, San Diego County 4, Chula Vista 3, La Mesa 1, 
San Diego 22, San Francisco 15, San Joaquin County 2, San 
Mateo County 2, San Mateo 1, Santa Barbara County 12, Sutter 
County 1, Tulare 1, Ventura 1. 
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Meningitis (Epidemic) 
6 cases: Compton 1, Los Angeles 2, Santa Clara County 1, 


Exeter 1, Marysville 1. 


Dysentery (Amoebic) 
One case: Los Angeles, © 


Dysentery (BaciHary) 
12 cases: Pasadeha 1, San Diego 8, Daly City 3. 


Pellagra 


7 cases: Oakland 1, Los Angeles 1, Lincoln 1, Coronado 1, 
Santa Clara County 1, Sonoma County 1, Ventura 1. 


Poliomyelitis 


26 cases: Fresno County 1, Sanger 1, Kern County 4, Kings 
County 1, Los Angeles County 3, Long Beach 1, Los Angeles 5, 
Sacramento County 1, Sacramento 1, San Diego 1, San Joaquin 
County 1, Tulare County 6. 


Tetanus | 
3 cases: Kings County 1, Loyalton 1, Ventura County 1. 


Trachoma | 
4 cases: Riverside 2, Sacramento 1, California 1.* 


Encephalitis (Epidemic) 
2 cases: Kings County 1, Davis 1. 


Trichinosis 
4 cases: San Francisco. 


Food Poisoning 
2 cases: San Francisco. 


Undulant Fever 
2 cases: Los Angeles 1, Whittier 1. 


Relapsing Fever 


One case: Nevada County. 


Septic Sore Throat ( Epidemic) | 


7 cases: Fresno County 1, Santa Ana 2, Banning 1, Riverside 
1, Burlingame 2. | 


Rabies (Animal) | 


13 cases: Los Angeles County 2, Los Angeles 4, Hawthorne 2, 


Newport Beach 1, San Diego 1, San Joaquin County 1, Stock- 
ton 1, Dinuba 1. 


* Cases charged to “California” represent patients ill before 
entering the state or those who contracted their illness traveling 
about the state throughout the incubation period of the disease. 
These cases are not chargeable to any one locality. ) 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
Laugh and be merry, remember, better the world ith 


a song 7 
Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a 
wrong. 
Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a 
span. 


Laugh and be proud to belong to the old proud 
pageant of man. | 


—John Masefield. 
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